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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. formly found to retire at a certain period, with- | seem to congregate, not for the mere gratifiea- 
saaaie out any reference to those variations of the | tion of a sensual appetite, but to live together 
Ee climate which would otherwise cause corre-|for a season in peace and harmony; journey- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. sponding variations in their disappearance. | ing and feeding together, and generally moving 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. |‘I'o what, then, is to be attributed this appa-| under the direction of sagacious leaders. We 
‘rently wise forethought with which animals |have numerous and familiar instances of sueh 
prepare for a season, the rigours of which they | associations, both among vertebrated and the 
| are neither formed to endure, nor have had any | annulose animals, for in both classes is the in- 
wo. 50, NORTH FOURTA STRERT, CF STAIRS, | oapartanie of? Most assuredly, to that same | stinct of migration, in certain families, strongly 
instinct which accounts for so much in their|implanted. Looking to quadrupeds, we find 
| habits and economy, otherwise inexplicable to | the monkeys of the New World (and no doubt 
| us. It is clearly impossible that this apparent | those of the Old) changing their quarters, ae- 
ii : ' |forethought can be any thing else but inbred | cording as the seasons bring to perfection dif- 
On the Habiis and Instincts of Animals. B | instinet, of which they knew neither the cause | ferent species of fruit upon which they feed; 
William Swainson. A. C. G., Fellow of | nor the effect, because they have had no expe-| when these become exhausted, they bend their 
the Royal Society, and of several Foretgn | vience to guide them, or to show them the | course to other localities, in joyous and agile 
Academies. necessity of the preparations they thus make. | troops, the females carrying their young; and 
(Coneluded from p. 316.) | Reflection and forethought cannot be employed | thus, leaping from bough to bough, they travel 
BYBERNATION, TORPIDETT, AND. meMAvION. OF pee things or events which are totally un-| along chain of forests, many leagues in extent, 
aan. ‘known; neither can it be put down to the until they reach the next fruitful district, which 
force of example and imitation—as may be | is, in turn, abandoned for others more distant. 
Insects, whether in the egg or pupa state, | urged in the case of swallows, or other ani-| We shall not here speculate upon the causes 
are, by the efforts of instinct, placed in such | mals, which migrate or perform certain acts in| of migrations generally, since these simulta- 
situations as will best secure them from the| society. Nearly all insects select their winter | neous movements appear to originate from va- 
effects of cold. ‘Thus, the majority of grass-| quarters singly; and this, not until they are | rious motives, but of which a necessary supply 
hoppers, as well as several other insects, in-| eompelled by cold, as Kirby and Spence justly | of food seems to be the chief: our present 
sinuate their eggs deep into the earth, where | observe, but at certain periods, uninfluenced, | purpose is to show its effects, 
they will be out of the reach of frost; while | as far as we know, by any change of the atmo-| As united migration implies a great deve- 
the female of Bombyx Neustria covers hers| sphere. ‘The hybernation of insects, in short, | lopement of the social principle, we find it 
with an unusually strong and hard shell, and| is one of the best proofs that animals do not! most remarkable among quadrupeds in the 
gums them in bracelets round the twigs of| enjoy reason, and of the real difference between | class of Ungulata, comprising the ruminants, 
hawthorn, &c., firmly securing them to the | that faculty and instinct, that can possibly be | and all those tribes whose docility towards 
bark with a very adhesive gum: thus they are | adduced. 'man is most conspicuous. A few instances 
protected from the blasts and storms of winter,| ‘The migration of animals, and the sociabi- may be briefly noticed. The Saiga antelopes 
and, being impenetrable to rain, they remain | lity with which it is generally accompanied, is | (Antelope Colus, H. Smith) are sociable and 
uninjured. Those insects which continue, | one of the most interesting subjects in the eco-| migratory, especially in the autumn, when 
during winter, in the pupa state, are often pro-| nomy of nature. It might, indeed, have been|they assemble, sometimes to the number of 
tected by cocoons of silk and other materials; | treated of, under the following chapter, as a/ten thousand, in a herd, and traverse towards 
but such as are more hardy, as the pupa of the | modification of the imperfect societies of the | more southerly deserts, returning in the spring 
common cabbage butterflies, receive no injury | animal world; but, being more intimately con-|in smaller troops. ‘They are unwilling to re- 
from being naked, although they are usually | nected with hybernation, we introduce it in| side far from water; are seldom seen single; 
suspended in some such sheltered situation as | this place. ‘These unions, independent of other ! and the herd, when in a state of repose, always 
the corners of pailings, the south side of walls, and more paramount causes, would seem to be | keep a few stationed to look out. But perhaps 
&ec. Those, on the other hand, which hyber-| produced by a love of sociability, or by some the most striking instance of this instinct is 
nate in the larva state, either conceal themselves | feeling corresponding to that propensity of| afforded by the springer antelope, or spring- 
in some hole or cavity, or, if aquatic, bore into | timid people congregating at the time of any | bock of the Cape colonies. This species re- 
the sand or mud round the pools which they | common danger or hazardous enterprise. It| sides on the plains of Southern Africa, to an 
inhabit. It is a most extraordinary but well-| does not appear, however, that, upon these oc- | unknown distance in the interior, in flocks, 
attested fact, however, that some species of casions, the stronger assist the weaker, or the | assembling in vast herds, and migrating from 
larva become so entirely frozen, as to appear | courageous protect the pusillanimous,—at least | north to south, and back, with the monsoons. 
literal masses of ice, which will yet afterwards | this mutual support is not put forth when man | These migrations, which are said to take place 
revive. In proof of this, Lister asserts that| is the aggressor; and we, consequently, have |in their most numerous form only at the inter- 
he has found caterpillars that have actually | few or no opportunities of judging in respect | vals of several years, appear to come from the 
chinked like stones when dropped into a glass, | of their conduct when attacked by other foes. | northeast, and in masses of many thousands, 
; but which have yet recovered to life andj But be this as it may, the associations in ques- | devouring, like locusts, every green herb. The 
vigour. Itis unfortunate that he has not left) tion are of a very different character from those | foremost of these vast flocks are fat, and the 
us a sufficient clue to discover the particular | last mentioned. ‘They are essentially peace-| rear exceedingly lean, while the direction con- 
species in question. ful, and carry the mind back to those primitive | tinues one way; but with the change of the 
The hybernation of insects, as it has been | ages of the world, when the patriarchs of fami- | monsoon, when they return towards the north, 
justly observed, cannot be ascribed altogether | lies, accompanied by their descendants, jour-| the rear become the leaders, fattening in their 
! to the effect of cold, since it is proved that the | neyed to fresh fields and more fruitful valleys, | turn, and leaving the others to pick up a scanty 
¢ period of their seclusion is not regulated by | as those spots successively became inadequate | subsistence. Burchell, speaking of the same 
the state of the atmosphere. Insects are uni-| for the entire and increased community. They | species, observes, that it is one of the most 
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numerous in Africa, sometimes being seen in 
flocks of two thousand. The most animated 
account, however, is that of Le Vaillant, which 
we shall give in his own words. ‘ Being in- 
formed that the herd was approaching, I in:me- 
diately set out with Haripa, my attendant, who 
posted me in a defile of the plain, through 
which the antelopes must necessarily pass. 
We had not long remained in this position, 
when we saw rising from the sides of the hills 
clouds of dust, which seemed every moment 
to extend themselves and become larger. He 
then desired me to lie down upon my belly, 
with my face towards the ground; and in this 
posture, which appeared to me very little pro- 

er for hunting, I waited the event in silence. 
The antelopes advanced full speed, and did 
not fail to direct their course towards us, as he 
had foreseen. As the situation we had taken 
did not permit them to see us, they were not 
startled, but proceeded forward without alter- 
ing their direction. When about two thousand 
of them, however, had passed us, he rose up, 
began to discharge his arrows, and desired me 
to fire at the same time. I was fully sensible 
that, when the herd was once put in motion, 
the antelopes in the rear would follow the rest; 
and that during the impression of their fear, 
which made them fly and press forward in 
crowds towards us, they would not be able to 
perceive us. I saw, also, that the savages, by 
despatching them silently with their arrows, 
ran no risk of searing them; but I was appre- 
hensive that, if I fired my gun, the explosion 
would spread terror among them, and that they 
would then return the way they came. My 
apprehensions, however, though founded in 
reason, were not verified. I fired repeatedly 
in all directions, but the column continued to 
advance as before, and fear produced on them 
no other effect than that of making them move 
on faster. I frequently poured the contents of 
my gun into the middle of this confused mul- 
titude, and each of my balls often brought down 
several of them at atime. Had I wished, I 
might easily, in this manner, have procured a 
hundred; and I only ceased firing, merely be- 
cause such a quantity of game would have 
been of no use to me. Every time I dis- 
charged my piece at these antelopes, all their 
rumps immediately, and at the same moment, 
became white; and those thousands of red 
backs flying before me formed, as it were, one 
sheet of snow—which seemed displayed only 
to disappear again in an instant.” It is diffi- 
cult, as our author well observes, to account 
for “the prodigious multiplication of these an- 
telopes in a country so infested with carnivo- 
rous animals as the whole of Southern Africa. 
I had,’® he says, “‘in other places met a few of 
their numerous flocks; but when I beheld this, 
I often wondered how so many thousands of 
animals, which, by their number, must have 
dried up the streams and consumed the pastur- 
age of a whole district, could live in a place so 
barren and destitute of water. But though 
antelopes, as well as goats, have not the same 
need of drink as other animals, they doubtless 
inhabit more fertile cantons,—and there were 
such in the neighbourhood. In short, to give 
my readers an idea how numerous this herd 
was, I shall only say that, notwithstanding the 
rapidity of its course, it employed three whole 


hours in passing the spot where I was sta- 
tioned.” 

The antelopes and ruminating quadrupeds 
of America appear also to assemble in very 


large numbers, at particular seasons. Dr. 
Richardson remarks, of the Caribou or Barren 
Ground reindeer, ‘that it travels in herds, va- 
rying in number from eight or ten to two or| 
three hundred.” And Captain Lyon adds, | 
that they regularly visit the polar regions at 
the latter end of May or the early part of June, 
and remain until late in September. The 
woodland reindeer (Rangifer sylvestris, Sw.) | 
cross the Nelson and Severn rivers, in immense | 
herds, in the month of May, pass the summer 
on the marshy shores of James’s Bay, and re- 
turn to the northward in September. These 
instances, taken almost at random from among 
the true ruminants, sufficiently establish the 
frequency, in this order of quadrupeds, of 
regular migration. 


awe 
Communicated for ‘“‘ The Friend.” 


Two Lectures on the History of Literature, | 
with a brief sketch of the various materials | 
made use of for the preservation of Know. | 
ledge. 

LECTURE SECOND. 
(Continued from page 314.) | 

In the 15th century Greek literature was no} 
more, for Constantinople had fallen ;—Roman | 
lived only in tradition ;—Arabian was now a 
relic of the past. Yet mind was awakening in 
every country in Europe. Native intellect be-| 
gan to display itself, and native literature to 
grow. The invention, or rather the introduc- 
tion into Europe of the manufacture of cotton 
and linen paper, as it tended to the multiplica- 
tion of books, greatly facilitated the new pro- 
gress of mind. 

In China, even before the Christian era, 
paper had been prepared from a variety of ma-| 
terials. As, perhaps, the very same mode of 
manufacture is still preserved amongst that 
stationary people, we shall briefly allude to 
their modern preparations. 
which many of the houses they live in are con- 
structed, as well as the light neat furniture which 
fills them ;—which furnishes fences for their 
gardens, poles for their palanquins, and floors 
and supporters for their bridges ;—which sup- 
plies them with boxes and cases to hold ; with 
their baskets to carry; with life boats to save 
them in shipwreck; with greens for their 
tables ; with the masts and sails for their ves- 
sels ; with the conduits for their water courses, 
and with pipes for tobacco smoke; with 
canes for support, and rods for correction, 
adds yet this item to the list of its uses,—it fur- 
nishes abundance of paper. 

The green bamboo is cut into short pieces, 
which having been first softened by. exposure 
to water, is submitted to the action of lime. 
After this it is boiled, and then being beaten 
with heavy hammers, is reduced to a soft pulp, 
which, by the addition of a glutinous liquor, 
is prepared for the moulds. The sheet, after 


frequently on some of our tongues of late, (1 
mean the morus,) they also manufacture paper. 
It has been generally believed that fine paper 
can be obtained from silk, and that the Chi- 
nese made an early use of it for that purpose. I 
believe there is no other foundation for this 
latter opinion than this; the Chinese did, in 
early time, write upon woven silk. If good 
paper can be made from it at all, it must be 
by some different process from that employed 
in the manufacture of that from linen and cot- 
ton. The officers of the Bank of the United 
States, a few years since, had an experiment 
made, on a pretty extensive scale, in the 
neighbourhood of this city, as to the practica- 
bility of making their bank note paper of silk. 
In vain was it submitted to the long continued 
action of the grinders, it absolutely refused to 
be reduced to that pulpy consistence suited to 
the formation of good paper. 

In the province of Kiangnan, the Chinese 
collect the skins of the silk worm, and from 
them they prepare paper. The most sanguine 
believer in the silk culture will hardly think 
us ready for a manufactory of this sort, even if 
the worms who die in feeding be added to the 
skins of those who have lived out their days. 
The Japanese also make use of one of the 
morus tribe, from which they prepare paper ; 
this they sometimes make so thick and strong 
that it is used for mats and for wearing appa- 
rel. Perhaps I had better stop and describe 
the mode of its manufacture, as it may suggest 
a speculative application of its many-leaved 
cousin, should the publie ever grow tardy in 
buying them. ‘The young shoots are boiled, 
and the bark scraped off. This bark is then 
put in clear ley, and again boiled, Itis then 
carefully washed, well beaten, and mixed with 
a glutinous extract obtained from rice and the 
root of the plant oreni. This prepares it for 
the mould. A very similar mode is adopted in 
India in preparing paper from the bark of the 
set-burooa or paper shrub. ‘The pulp pro- 
duced from this is said to resemble in colour 
milk and water. 

Rice paper is cut outof the stem of an her- 


The bamboo, of| baceous plant called shola by the Bengalese. 


The stem is entirely composed to the very 
centre, of a fine white cellular tissue, marked 
by two or three delicate concentric circles. In 
order, therefore, to procure a sheet of this sub- 
stance, it is necessary to cut it in a circular 
manner, unrolling it, as it were, like a scroll. 
The rice paper plant grows abundantly in the 
marshy plains of Bengal, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the lakes in almost every province in 
India. ‘The plant is perennial, and the stem 
seldom exceeds two and a half inches in di- 
ameter. ‘The natives form artificial flowers 
from this paper, and various fancy ornaments. 
The straw of the rice plant, and even the 
thistle, furnishes the eastern Asiatic nations 
with material for paper. 

In A. D. 704 the Arabians at Bucharest in- 
vented a mode of manufacturing paper from 
raw cotton. ‘The cotton was first subjected to 
partial fermentation, by being wet and left in 
heaps. This rendered the mass tender, which 


having been dried, is dipped into a solution of| was then beaten to pulp, maeerated in water, 


alum, which hardens and prepares it to bear| and formed into sheets on moulds. 


When the 


ink. From the bark of one of the varieties of| Arabians introduced the manufacture of paper 
that tree, the name of which has not been un-| into Spain, they substituted water power for 
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manual labour in reducing cotton to pulp. It 
appears from specimens of paper manufactured 
in that country in the 12th century, that they 
had begun to make use of linen and cotton 
rags. About the commencement of the 14th 
century, paper composed entirely of linen was 
in use in Germany, as various records, still 
preserved of that period, show. Until after 
the middle of the last century, the old system 
of half rotting the rags, previously to the 
grinding, was continued. It was then found 
that they could be reduced to a homogeneous 
pulp by a suitable mill, without that weaken- 
ing of the fibre which necessarily resulted from 
the partial decomposition. Paper has been 
moulded by hand until within a few years,— 
but a variety of machines are now employed 
to effect this purpose. A full description of 
paper, and improvements in paper mills, would 


ledge of letters. In this manner a selection 
from scripture history was printed as “ the 
Bible for the poor.”” This was soon followed 
by other similar books. It appears that John 
Guttenburg was the first man who seized 
upon the idea, that those scripture texts and 
saintly legends might be composed of separate 
letters, capable of re-arrangement after one im- 
pression had been taken off. By this thought 
he had secured the principle upon which the 
art of printing depended. Its progress soon 
led him from one line to many, from a page to 
a book. As early as 1436, being then at 
Strasburg, he was engaged in making expe- 
riments upon engraved blocks. In 1442 he 
had invented movable types, which were cut 
by hand. Having spent much of his estate in 
his various efforts to bring his art to perfection, 
he returned to his native city, Mentz, where, 


of itself furnish matter enough for an evening | in 1449, he connected himself in business with 


lecture. 


arich citizen, Join Fust, or Faustus. The 


Oat straw and various of the grasses of our | art of cutting types out of wood, lead, and tin, 


country have been tried with success in the 
preparation of paper. In France they are ma- 
king it from shavings of green wood. A tra- 
cing paper of repute in Germany is formed 
from poplar. In Ireland a very excellent press- 
board is obtained from the peat or turf. Paper 
has been formed of asbestos. The inventor 
was desirous of obtaining a substance which 
might endure the action of fire. He succeeded 
in this, but found, that although the paper re- 
mained unharmed by the heat, the printing 
that had been upon it was entirely obliterated. 

The English and French manufacture the 
best paper, as the Germans and Italians do the 
cheapest. 

The rags produced in our country are not 
nearly sufficient to supply the quantity of 


which substances he severally employed, was 
very expensive. Peter Schoeffer, first servant, 
then son-in-law and partner to John Faust, an 
ingenious mechanic, discovered the art of cast- 
ing types. An early writer says, ‘ Peter 
Schoeffer, of Gernheim, perceiving his master 
Faust’s design, and being himself ardently de- 
sirous of improving the art, found out, by the 
good providence of God, the method of cutting 
the characters in a matrix, that the letters 
might be singly cast instead of being cut. 
He privately cut matrixes for the whole alpha- 
bet, and when he showed his master the letters 
cast in these, Faust was so pleased with the 
contrivance, that he promised Peter to give 
him his only daughter, Christiana, in marriage, 
—a promise which he soon after performed.” 


istroyed by almost any of the acids. 





paper demanded by its multiplying presses.| The first edition of the Bible, now called 


life, give and grant to me a yearly fee,—that i is 
to say, a buck in summer and a doe in winter.” 
He was better off than some of his brethren; 
for we find Sweynham and Pannartz, printers 
at Rome, presenting a petition to the pope in 
1471, wherein, after stating that they had 
printed 12,475 volumes, they continue thus: 
‘A prodigious heap, and intolerable to us, 
your highness’s printers, by reason of those 
unsold. We are no longer able to bear the 
great expense of housekeeping, for want of 
buyers; of which there cannot be a more fla- 
grant proof, than that our house, though other- 
wise spacious enough, is full of quire books, 
but void of every necessary of life.” 

As readers multiplied, the demand for books 
did also. ‘Io meet the wants of an increasing 
literary public, enlarged editions were printed, 
which, of course diminishing the cost and 
price, again extended the sale. 

The ink used by the ancients in their wii 
tings was generally some vegetable carbona- 
ceous matter as Jamp-black, diffused in some 
liquid gum. ‘The Chinese and other oriental 
;nations use such yet. ‘The India ink is ivory 
lamp-black combined with a very transparent 
glue. Our common writing ink is composed 
of gall-nuts, sulphate of iron, gum Arabic, and 
water. Printers’ ink is composed of lamp- 
black and nut, flaxseed, or linseed oil. The 
colouring matter in these inks is easily de- 
I have 
observed, by a communication presented last 
summer by John Redman Coxe, of this eity, 
to the Linnean Society of Great Britain, that 
he has obtained an inky fluid from a species of 
fungi or agarici, of a very indestructible na- 
ture, resisting acids and even chlorine gas. 
The doctor is disposed to believe that the de- 
posit left by the liquor when dried, mixed with 





The rag merchants of Germany, Holland, and | Guttenberg’s Latin Bible, was finished in 1455. | oil, will form a fine composition for copper- 
Italy, are put in requisition, and even Turkey | Faustus and Schoeffer, who separated in 1456) plate printing, and, diluted with water, a free 
contributes to our stores. A modern writer} from Guttenberg, printed both a Latin and| writing ink; neither of which can be erased, 
says, ‘“‘ the material of which the sheet of| German Bible. When these were offered for! he says, without destroying the paper it has 
paper I now have in my hand is formed, ex-| sale, the monks, who had hitherto made large | been printed or written on. 

isted perhaps a few months ago in the shape of | sums by copying them, became alarmed at the | We may now return to the history of the 
a tattered frock, whose shreds, exposed for| wonderful increase of the number of copies. | Progress of the human mind. War and con- 
years to the sun and wind, covered the sturdy | As the art was yet concealed, they ascribed it | quest in the Roman empire had given place to 
shepherd watching his sheep on the plains of} to the father of evil, and Faustus was more | ease and luxury, at the time that literature was 
Hungary ; or it might have been part of the| than once in danger from their interested zeal. | at its perfection. Ease and luxury weakened 
coarse blue shirt of the Italian sailor on board | In 1462, the Archbishop Adolphus having ta-| the mind, and cut the sinews of its energies. 








some little trading vessel of the Mediterranean, | 
or it might have pertained to the once tidy 
Camicio of the neat straw plaitter of ‘Tuscany, 
who on the eve of some festival, when her 





ken and sacked Mentz, the servants who had |A flood of barbarism swallowed up the litera- 
| been employed in its printing offices were|ture of Italy; then war and ignorance pre- 
scattered abroad, and carried the knowledge of | | vailed, to which, with the poetry of the trouba- 
the business with them. Printing was speed- | 'dours, chivalry was added. A sense ef indi- 


head was intent upon gay things, condemned | ily commenced in various places in Italy, as| vidual rights was quickened in the people, and 
the garment to the rag merchant of Leghorn.| well as in Germany and Holland. Roman/|corporations were formed to protect them. 
It may have constituted the coarse covering of | characters were first employed at Rome in| The works of the ancients began again to be 
the flock bed of the farmer of Saxony, or look- | 1467, the Gothic having been used by the | studied, not as treasures of wisdom to be won- 


ed bright in the damask tablecloth of the| printers at Mentz. 


burgher of Hamburg.’ 


Aldies Manutius intro- 
duced the ‘Italic’ at his office in Venice in 


dered at and commented on, but as models for 
the moderns to endeavour to equal. Itis natu- 


The Chinese, it is well known, were pos-| 1490; it is said to have been a fac-simile of| ral for man to pursue with energy that path in 


sessed of the art of printing from carved blocks 
of wood, long before it was practised in 
Europe. A similar mode of printing was 
either invented in, or introduced into, Europe 
early in the 15th century. Representations of 
scenes from scripture history, or from the lives 
of their saints, with a text or two annexed, 
were rudely carved on wood. From these 
impressions were printed, and being bound as 
books, they beeame very popular, and supplied 
an inducement to children to acquire the know- 


the writing of the poet Petrarch. 

Caxton, the first English printer, who flou- 
rished from 1471 to 1491, was encouraged by 
presents from the nobility, as well as by the 
sale of his books. He says, in the preface to 
a work of his called “The Legends of the 
Saints,”’ that he was desired to translate and 
print it by William, Earl of Arundel, who 
‘promised to take a reasonable quantity of 
them, and sent me a worshipful gentleman, 
promising that my said lord should, during my 





which there is something to attain. The very 
love of gain which stimulated the study of al- 
chemy, in its powerful effects on the human 
mind, spurred it on in the career of observa- 
tion, which furnished new data for science. 
The press gave the discoveries of one to the 
many, not to be received as truths without in- 
vestigation, but for them to test, if possible 
overthrow, and, if not, extend. It is the belief 
that our fathers have attained to the perfection 
of poetry, and that nothing can be in true taste 
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which is not in conformity with their writings, ; 
which has crippled original thought, and made 
the compositions of the nineteenth century so 
eorrect and so commonplace: and it is in the 
physical sciences, the persuasion that the 
brightest attainments are but the forerunners 
of greater, that is urging on the human mind 
in the race of progressive improvement. 

On the revival of letters in Europe, Italy 
started first in the race for literary distinction. 
Printing presses were established in every Ita- 
lian state. Poets and historians, universities 
and literary institutions, flourished under the 
patronage of the polished and profligate Leo 
Tenth. Literature had been closely connected 
with licentiousness in ancient writers, and the 
poets of Italy took them for their patterns. 
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well known, that the publisher of Erasmus’s 
Colloquies, not finding the sale rapid enough, 
actually intrigued to get it publicly condemned. 
He succeeded, and in consequence had such 
an increase in the demand for them, that he 
parted with twenty-four thousand copies—a 
sale unprecedented in that day. 

Tonstall, bishop of London, in the time of 





ing the security of English subjects and the 
freedom of their press, told William III. that if 
a Danish subject had taken as much liberty in 
his writings with the king of England as 
Lord Molesworth had with the king of Den- 
mark, he would have been executed therefor. 
The English king coolly replied, that he durst 
not serve subjects so: ‘ But,” said he, * if 


Henry VIII. to display his zeal for the church | you please I will tell Lord Molesworth what 
of Rome, purchased all the unsold edition of | you say, and he shall put it into the next edi- 
Tindal’s translation of the New Testament, | tion of his book.” 

and had them publicly buint in Cheapside.| Literature had continued to flourish in all 
This act excited no little indignation among’ countries in Europe, except in Italy, Spain, 
the citizens of London, and so inflamed their} and Portugal. In the classic clime of Italy 
desire to read, that on the appearance of a| mind had started first in the race for improve- 
second edition, it sold with great rapidity. | ment, but, clogged by an inquisitorial priest- 
Unable to understand from whom the ‘Tindal-| hood, burdened by a licentious community, 


Indeed, the first authors throughout all re-| ites could have received the support and en-| it struggled for more than a century, and then 


enimating Europe adapted their writings to the 
state of morals which the era of darkness had 
produced. 
patronage and applause, which were read in 
the presence of princes without offence, which 
were written for the amusement of the fair oc- 
eupants of thrones, are rebuked by the purer 
spirit of this age, and driven from the family 
circle. 

The reformation of Luther touching on re- 
ligion, of all subjects that which most interests 
the mind of man, stirred up all Europe to re- 
flection. The desire after knowledge generally 
prevailed; students grew numerous, eager to 
grapple with the doctrines of others, and pre- 
pared to defend their own. 

As books increased, it was soon apparent 
that literature was to be an engine of evil as 
well as of good. Some writings tended to 
Vitiate taste, others were opposed to the preva- 
lent doctrine of the day, and many corrupted 
the morals. It is probable that taste and mo- 
rals might have suffered without the arm of the 
law interfering for their succour, but that which 
touched the craft by which they obtained their 
bread brought the whole power of the priest- 
hood into action. Books that contained pass- 





Compositions, which then found | 


| 


London market with a new edition, the lord 
chancellor of England sent for one of the prin- 


couragement which enabled them to enter the | sunk back again to imbecility and ignorance. 


(To be continued.) 


cipal amongst them to a private examination.| « waNY LITTLES MAKE A MICKLE.” 


The chancellor told him, that if he would only 
reveal who it was that supported and encou- 
raged them, he should not be made to suffer. 
This he readily answered, by assuring the 
judge that the greatest encouragement they 


had ever received, was from the bishop of | 


London, who, by purchasing the half of one 
edition, had enabled them to publish a second. 

During the variable state of things in Eng- 
land in the time of Henry VIII. books on all 
sides in religion were at different times pub- 
licly burnt. During the time of Edward VI. 
they were confined to the writings of Catholics, 
whilst those of Protestants fed the flames in 
the days of Mary. ‘The fuel supplied by Eli- 
zabeth was principally political, and her Stuart 
successors kept it burning with libels. Eliza- 
beth, in her royal zeal against the authors of 
works that displeased her, had one hanged, and 
caused another, with his publisher, each to lose 
their right hands. A third was saved by a 
pleasant turn of Francis Bacon. When the 
fair fury demanded of him whether the author 


ages which offended them were driven from | was not guilty of treason, he replied: ** Not of 


the book-stores, were burnt by the hangmen, | treason, madam, but of robbery, if you please ; ga 


and the public forbidden either to purchase or | for he has taken all thatis worth noticing from 


read them. ‘This censorship of the press was 
established in every country in Europe, and 
indexes were drawn out and printed containing 
a list of prohibited books. It was soon found, 
however, that this did not stop the sale. Regu- 
lar inquisitors of the press were therefore called 
into requisition, without whose sanction no 
volume was to be printed. Ignorant men, de- 
void of sound judgment and correct taste, were 
often employed to examine writings which 
they were not competent to comprehend, much 
less to correct. ‘These frequently struck out 
passages necessary to the complete connection 
of the whole, and introduced others contradic- 
tory to the general scope of the author. Some- 
times a book which had been published was 
condemned by the censors of one city and 
approved by those of another. It is said that 
these literary inquisitors at Paris had a manu- 
script forty years before them, ere they came 
to a decision respecting it. Printers, however, 
at different places, continued secretly to pub- 
lish works not licensed, and the public bought 
them. The eager desire which the world had 
of reading whatever was prohibited, was so 


Tacitus and Sallust.’”” When the celebrated 
English writer, Camden, in the time of James 
Ist, undertook to publish his annals of the 
reign of Elizabeth, part was condemned by 
the censors. As soon as the mutilated work 
was published, Camden seat one, with a copy 
of the part that had been stricken out, to his 
friend, De Thou, the French historian, who 
immediately published the work entire in 
Paris. 

Milton, whose Paradise Lost narrowly es- 
caped suppression, indignantly expresses his 
opinion,—that after an author had summoned 
up all his reason and deliberation, had medita- 
ted and consulted, to be obliged to bring the 
efforts of his midnight watchings to the hasty 
view of an unleasured licenser, perhaps his 
younger in years, and far his inferior in judg- 
ment, cannot but be a dishonour and degrada- 
tion to the author, to the book, to the privilege 
and dignity of learning. 

The licensers of England lost their office 
at the time of the revolution, and freedom of 
the press was established in 1694. The min- 
ister from Copenhagen, not exactly understand- 


‘“‘ The capital invested in poultry and rabbits 
in Great Britain is estimated at £10,000,000 
sterling.”’ ** When we look,”’ says McQueen, 
‘at the immense number of eggs brought 
from Ireland, (50 tons of eggs, and 10 tons of 
ce and dead poultry have been shipped from 

Dublin in one day,) and 66,000,000 eggs im- 
ported from France for London alone; and 
this immense number a trifle certainly to what 
| are produced in this country, we shall cease to 
| wonder at the large capital here stated to be 
invested in poultry ofall kinds. The quantity 
of eggs imported into Liverpool from Ireland 
in 1832, was 4097 crates, value £81,940 ster- 
ling ; which, at 6d. per dozen, gives 3,277,600 
dozens, and the number, 39,331,200. In 1833 
the import had increased to 7,851 crates, or 
upwards of 70,000,000. ‘The number import- 
ed into Glasgow from Ireland in 1835, by the 
custom-house entries, was 19,321 crates, 
which, at nine eggs to a pound, gives the 
number, 17,459,568. 

The production and consumption of poultry, 
me, &c. in Great Britain and Ireland, may 
be judged of by the consumption of Paris, in 
1822, of the following articles and animals, ac- 
cording to Count Chalson:— 931,000 pigeons, 
1,289,000 chickens, 549,000 turkeys, 328,000 
geese, 131,000 partridges, 177,000 rabbits, 
174,000 ducks.” 

This shows the magnitude of an interest 
which is deemed by most farmers of too trifling 
consideration to be worth making any calcula- 
tion about. 

It is, without doubt, a proportionately great 
interest in this country, yet who, in this re- 
spect, deems it worth attending to’—New 
England Farmer. 





War.—* Seven years’ fighting,” says Jere- 
my Bentham, “ sets a whole kingdom back in 
learning and virtue to which they were creep- 
ing, it may be a whole age.” 


A writer in the Journal of Commerce states 
that in fourteen states of the Union, there are 
12,897,638 sheep, yielding nearly 42,000,000 
pounds of wool, valued in 1826, from an aver- 
age of ten years, at $21,168,000. In the whole 
state of New York there were 4,299,879. 
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For “ The Friend.” { 
EARLY FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
(Continued from p. 318.; 


LETTER VII. 


For the honour of our countrymen let us not 
believe that the law of death against Quakers 
was easily obtained. ‘The people needed pre- 
paration. ‘The pulpit was the press of that 
age, and the church power controlled it, as 
does the money power in these times. An in- 
telligent witness of their movements declared, 
that “he who could not whip and persecute 
those who differed from the rulers in matters 
of religion, could not sit on the bench, or sus- 
tain any office in the commonwealth.” How 
much the people’s common sense of justice 
was perverted by the ruling power, we can 
learn from the fact, that the judges who con- 
demned to stripes, imprisonment, and death, 
were elected by the people. 

John Norton and the other leading ministers of 
the colony first petitioned the general court for 
a law to banish Quakers on pain of death. 

In the aristocratic branch, or court of assis- 
tants, there was no difficulty. 
the law to punish by death even without a jury, 
and at county courts where three magistrates 
only sat. But the popular branch—the depu- 
ties—were of different minds. ‘These were 
then twenty-five in number. A portion of 
them refused to sanction a law so contrary to 
common justice and their charter, and b 
which a majority of three might hang at plea- 
sure. Yet it passed 13 to 12, the speaker of 
the house of deputies voting against it. 

The minority, thus strong, resolved to enter 
their dissent upon the record; this the ruling 
power feared, and contrived to insert the 
clause, “‘ to be tried by a special jury,”’ to 
make it popular. Yet were the dissenting 
deputies much distressed by the measure, and 
particularly one Worzel, who was sick and 
absent, and who wept for grief when he learn- 
ed the result, saying, he would rather have 
erept on his hands and knees to court, than 
such a law should have passed. 

This act is a legislative curiosity ; about as 
much so as the charter of the first bank under 
our present constitution, and come later char- 
ters. It begins with the preamble, “that 
whereas, no one hath a right to lord it over 
men’s consciences,”’ &c. : and under this spe- 
cious declaration of equal rights, stands as 
great an outrage of all rights of person and 
property, as the records of despotism can pro- 
duce; and the administration of it was as cruel 
as its provisions were derogatory to just and 
democratic legislation. 

This contemptuous enactment greatly exci- 
ted the Quakers; and within one year two of 
them sealed their testimony against it with 
their blood. 

Marmaduke Stephenson was in youth an 
humble ploughman in old Yorkshire, in Eng- 
land ; and whilst, on a certain time in 1655, he 
walked after his plough, the power of the liv- 
ing God, as he declared after his condemna- 
tion, so filled him as did ravish his heart; and 
the word came to his conscience, saying, | 
have ordained thee a prophet unto the nations. 

At the appointed time Barbadoes was set 
before him as the place to which he must go ; 
and without delay he made ready to depart; 
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and bade farewell to his kind wife and four ten- 
der children for the last time, for the Lord had 
said he would take care of them; and he took 
passage for the designated island. Here, 
whilst at his master’s work, he heard of the 
Massachusetts law to put his brethren to death, 
and his heart burned within him; and finding 
a vessel bound to Rhode Island, he went 
thither. And here, whilst he visited the seed 
which the Lord had blessed, the word came to 
him a second time, to go to Boston with his 
brother, William Robinson, who had come 
there as a merchant, from London, and to do 
business. 


Lord to death, your visitation will come, and 
you will be accursed forever. If you put us 
to death our blood will be upon your own 
heads. ‘Take warning, then, in love I exhort 
you, before it is too late, that so the curse may 
be removed, for the Lord hath spoken it, and 
will perform his word upon you.” 

Mary Dyer next received sentence, to which 
she only responded, the will of the Lord be 
done; she seemed even joyous, and said to the 
marshal, as he offered to take her away, that 
he might let her alone, as she would go back 
to prison without him. I believe you, Mrs. 
Dyer, said he, but I must obey my orders. 

But searcely were the two arrived in Bos-| Seven days after, these three were led out to 
ton, when they were seized and imprisoned ;| execution. A multitude attended, anxious to 
as also one Nicholas Davis, who had the te-| learn the end; still doubtful whether their free 
merity to come from the Plymouth patent into| charter rulers would proceed to blood. But 
the charter limits. Mary Dyer, also, who came} when they saw a strong body of horse-guards 
from Rhode Island to see and encourage these | moving in front, and two hundred foot soldiers 
prisoners, was herself imprisoned with them. | in the rear of the prisoners, with drums near 

At the next court of assistants these four) them, to drown their voices if necessary, many 
were sentenced to banishment on pain of| became sad. 
death ; and two days only allowed them to free | Mary Dyer, it is true, could not denounce 
the jurisdiction from their hated presence.| the woes of guiltiness upon her destroyers in 
| Mary Dyer and Davis returned home; but the| bold and solemn strains, like her companions, 
‘other two, being bound in spirit to remain,| yet in this death scene she manifested the su- 
| went down to Salem to build up their friends} periority of her sex in patient suffering. She 
te the faith. was now turned of sixty, a widow, and a mo- 

But their movements were narrowly watch-| ther of pious sons and daughters, settled in 
\ed, and they were soon brought back to Bos-| Rhode Island; and to her companions she ap- 
ton, and cast into prison; and in less than a| peared as a mother, holding each by the hand 
| month Mary Dyer returning, was cast into|as she walked to the gallows between them, 
| prison also. And thus the charter government] and strengthening them by her example and 
| had in their custody three persons whose lives,| her words. She said, “ that now was her 
|by the Quaker law, were forfeited; and all| greatest hour of joy; that tongue could not 
|sober and moderate men regarded the event! describe the sweet influences and refreshings 
with intense anxiety. of the spiritof the Lord which she then felt ;”’ 
| It was on the 20th of October, 1659, that) indeed an eye-witness said that her deportment 
| they were brought before the court of magis-| confounded her enemies and astonished the be- 
trates to receive their sentence. Governor| holders, and all were constrained to confess 
| Endicot then presiding, first ordered the offi-| that hers was the faith of martyrs. 
| cer to pluck off their hats ; (these Quaker hats When they came to the foot of the gal- 
seemed as disagreeable to the charter authori-| lows ladder, they took an affectionate leave of 
ties as their tenets ;) he then said, as no punish-| each other, and Stephenson prayed to God to 
ments hitherto could keep the Quakers away,| regard his wife and little ones beyond the 
and although the court did not desire the death | ocean. 
of any, yet they must now give ear anil hear-| Robinson’s turn came first, and as he went 
ken to their sentence. Here Robinson desired| up the ladder, he said, “this is the day of 
to read divers reasons, which he had prepared, | your visitation; the Lord has arisen in his 
why he had not left the jurisdiction,—but his} mighty power to be avenged on all his adver- 
request was refused. saries. I suffer not as an evil doer, but for 
The paper was published after his execution, | Christ. I charge you all that you mind the 
and was in substance,—that, being in Rhode} light of Christ which is in you, of which I 
Island, the Lord commanded him to go to} have testified, and for which I offer my blood.” 
Boston and testify against the rulers there, and| But Robinson’s earnestness and strength seem- 
to offer his life for the truth. He did not he-| ed to irritate preacher Wilson, who stood by 
sitate to obey as a child, believing it became | and said, “hold your tongue, man, you will 
him thus to show his obedience to the Lord;} die with alie in your mouth.” As the rope 
and that at the time of his banishment on pain| was placed about his neck, and he saw that 
of death, he was still under God's command. | they would have his blood, he said, ‘‘ now are 
The sentence pronounced on him was this:| ye made manifest,” and was swung off. 
** William Robinson, you shall be led back to| Stephenson was also swung off, carnestly 
the place from whence you came, and from) protesting that he suffered for no crime, but 
thence to the place of execution, and to be| for conscience sake, and his last words were, 
hanged on the gallows until you are dead’”’—| ‘‘ this day shall we be at rest in the Lord.” 
and he was taken away. These executions were on lecture day, that 
The governor then said,—** Marmaduke Ste-| great day of council during the first charter. 
phenson, you are at liberty tospeak.”” But he,|; When Mary Dyer saw both her companions 
seeing how Robinson had been treated, was| hang dead before her, she also went freely up 
silent: but, after sentence, he thus addressed} the ladder. There they put the halter about 
the court :—* Give ear, all ye that are guilty, | her neck, secured her clothes, and covered her 
for the same day that ye put the servants of the| face with a handkerchief, which Wilson lent 
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the hangman; and as she was about to swing |the people the nature of this abomination of 
off, a voice came as from the crowd crying, | abominations. ‘The inhabitants of Salem are 
‘* stop, stop, a reprieve, a reprieve, the woman | mostly Quakers, and many of them take a deep 
is reprieved;” and it was so; her life was | interest in the subject of slavery. Last sum- 
saved at this time by the intercession of her) mer two slaves passed through Salem, and 
son; which plainly shows that Endicot and his | were soon overtaken by their pretended mas- 
councillors had power over the lives of their | ters. As they returned with the fugitives, some 
fellow citizens. inquired by what authority they were carrying 

In the mean time Mary Dyer’s purpose was away these men captives, and called upon them 
not shaken. She seemed to hesitate, and with | to show their authority. ‘The justice was sent 
the rope yet about her neck, she declared that | for, and the trial was about to commence, but 
she was willing to suffer like her brethren there | the black boys chose to take leg bail. So the 
before her, unless they would repeal their|poor menstealers had to return without their 
wicked law. But as the people began to cry,| prey. A few weeks after the slaves discover- 
‘ take her away,”’ she was conveyed back to|ed themselves to their new ‘Friends,’ who 
prison ; from whence she wrote to the court,| undertook to help them on their way to the 
the next day, that she did not wish to receive |land of liberty. T'wo hundred dollars were 
her life from those, who with wicked hands| offered for the apprehension of the fugitives. 
had shed the blood of her friends. ‘I choose | Three Quakers sat out with the two runaways 


to die rather than to live as from you, as guilty in a covered wagon. Four men, armed, way- 





But, notwithstanding this, they saw fit to send death. No resistance was made, and the poor 
her home, at their own charge, hoping to see | men were taken to Missouri, and one of them 
her face no more. | was immediately sold to go down the river. 

But they had to deal with one of the most) For this act the perpetrators received $200. 
remarkable of recorded martyrs, for in the fol-|'Three or four are professors of religion, and 
lowing spring she returned, and appearing |two of them officers in the Methodist church! 
openly, they were constrained to notice her. |The Quakers were apprehended and tried 
And when she was brought before the court, | under the black law of the territory, and fined 
Endicot said, are you the Mary Dyer senten- | $500. ‘The laws of the territory are much the 
ced here the last court? And she said, yea, I/same as in Ohio and Illinois—muking it the 
am; and when he told her that to-morrow at 9 | duty of the county commissioners to appre- 


o’clock she must go to the gallows, she replied, | hend and sell every black man who has no| 


‘‘ thou saidst this before. I came here before | free papers,—and imposing a fine of $500 on 
to warn you to repeal your wickedlaw. I am | any one who shall aid one of these outcasts in 
upon the same work now.” “ ‘Take her away, | obtaining the birthright given by heaven.” 
take her away,” said the governor. Onthe| A. ‘Turner communicates the following heart- 
following day she was led out to execution, | rending fact. ‘* A black manin Missouri mar- 
aarded by horsemen and soldiers as at the | ried a free woman, who now lives at Quincy, 
Reese time. When she was put upon the/ Ill. His master told him, if he would pay him 
ladder, and prepared for execution, it was inti- | $1200 he should have his liberty. Being a 
mated to her that if she would recant she | good blacksmith he went to work, and in 
might save her life. ‘‘ Nay,” said she, ‘“‘I | three years paid the amount, but last fall he 
cannot, for in obedience to the will of the Lord | came over to see his wife, rejoicing to think 
God I came, and in his will I abide faithful to | he was soon to breathe with her the air of 
the death.” ‘* What,” said they, ‘‘ will you| liberty. He returned to Missouri for his free 
be guilty of your own blood?” ‘+ Nay,” she| papers. His master was offered $1800 for 
replied, ‘1 come to keep you from blood guilti-| him, which he accepted, and in a day or two, 





ness—repeal your unrighteous law against the | instead of returning to his wife, he was on his| which have not been manured. 


servants of the Lord.” 
would have the prayers of the elders. She} Slavery Reporter. 
said, ** 1 know never an elder here.” ‘“ Will 
you have reed of the people prey for you ” From the Franklin Farmer. 

“I desire the prayers of all God's people;"’ On the Cultivation of Fruit Trees 

and being now ready to depart, she signified ss 7 fee 
the sme to the executioner, and he swung her| Petition ofa metodo altnating peach ee wt 
off, and she died without a struggle. ** She . ; 


: oe by the experience of forty-five years, in Delaware 
hangs like a flag to warn all Quakers, said 2| state, and the western parts of Pennsylvania. By 
ehurch partizan. 


Thomas Coultcr, Esq. of Bedford county, Pennsyl- 
(To be continued.) ee a rat 
The death of young peach trees is princi- 


pally owing to planting and pruning the same 
LETTER FROM THE FAR WEST. | stock, which occasions it to be open and ten- 


Asa Turner, Jr., of Denmark, Lee Co.,|der, with a rough bark, in consequence of 
lowa Territory, writes to James G. Birney, | which insects lodge and breed in it, and birds 
Esq., under date of April 22d, that an anti-| search after them, whereby wounds are made, 
slavery society has been formed at that place,|and the gum exudes, and in a few years the 
and.also at Salem, Henry Co. I. T. Hesays/tree is useless. To prevent this, transplant 
*« Our little church and society are almost to a| your trees as young as possible, if in the ker- 
man on the right side of this great question. | nel it will be no check of growth. Plant them 
As to the territory generally there is but little | sixteen feet apart. Plough and harrow between 
light, and less action on the subject. We need | them, for two years, without regard to wound- 
some judicious and efficient men to lay before|ing them, but avoid tearing them up by the 
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roots. In the month of March or April, in 
the third year after transplanting, cut them all 
off by the ground, plough and harrow among 
them as before, but with great care, to avoid 
wounding or tearing them. Suffer all the 
sprouts or scions to grow, even if they should 
amount to half a dozen or more, they become 
bearing trees almost instantaneously, on ac- 
count of the strength of the root. Allow no 
animals but hogs to enter your orchard, for 
fear of their wounding the shoots, as a sub- 
stance drains away through the least wound, 
which is essential to the health of the tree, 
and the good quality of the fruit. 

If the old stalk is cut away the third year 
afler transplanting, no more shoots will come 
to maturity than the old stump can support and 
nourish, the remainder will die before they 
bear fruit, and may be cut away, taking care 


/not to wound any other stalk. ‘The sprouts 
of their innocent blood!’ were her own words. | laid them, and demanded the slaves on pain of | 


when loaded with fruit will bend, and rest on 
the ground in every direction for many years, 
all of them being rooted as if they had been 
planted, their stock remaining tough, and their 
bark smooth, for twenty years and upwards. 
If any of the sprouts from the old stump should 
happen to split off and die, cut them away, 
they will be supplied from the ground by 
others, so that you may have trees from the 
same for 100 years, as I believe. I have now 
trees from one to thirty-six years old, all from 
the same stump. Young trees formed in this 
manner will bear fruit the second year; but 
this fruit will not ripen so early as the fruit on 
the older trees from the same stump. Three 
years after the trees are cut off, the shoots 
will be sufficiently large and bushy to shade 
the ground so as to prevent the growth of 
grass, that might injure the trees; therefore 
ploughing will be useless, and may be injuri- 
ous by wounding them. Itis also unneces- 
sary to manure peach trees, the fruit of ma- 
nured trees is always smaller and inferior to 
that of trees which are not manured. By ma- 
nuring you make the peach tree larger, and 
apparently more flourishing, but its fruit will 
be of a bad kind, iooking as green as the leaves, 
even when ripe, and later than that of tiees 
Peach trees 


They asked her if she| way in chains to New Orleans !”—.2nli-| never require a rich soil; the poorer the soil 


the better the fruit; a middling soil produces 
the most bountiful crop. ‘The highest ground 
is the best for peach trees, and the north side 
of the hills the most desirable, as it retards 
vegetation, and prevents the destructive effects 
of late frosts, which occur in the month of 
April, in Pennsylvania. Convinced by long 
experience of the truth of these observations, 
the author wishes they may be published for 
public benefit, and has been informed, that 
Col. Luther Martin and another gentleman in 
the lower part of Maryland, have adopted a 
similar plan with great advantage. 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The number of public schools in Massachu- 
setts in 1837 was 2,918, and the number of 
academies and private schools, 854; total, 
3,772, or, one school, on an average, for 186 
souls. 

The number of scholars that attended the pub- 
lie schools, in winter, in 1837, was 141,837, 

















and the number of ‘scholars in the private 
schools was 27,266; total, 169,103. At the 
same time the whole number of children in 
the state between 4 and 16 years of age was 
only 177,053. 

‘The number of students from Massachusetts 
in the New England and New York colleges 
at one time has been, for several years past, 
nearly one thousand, or about one student for 
every 700 inhabitants. 

The money raised by direct tax for the sup- 
port of public schools in Massachusetts, in 
1837, was $465,228, and the amount raised 
voluntarily to prolong the continuance of these 
schools was $48,301. At the same time, the 
amount paid for tuition in the private schools 
was $328,026. If to these items be added 
the amount paid for tuition in the colleges, the 
whole sum paid for education by the people of 
this state, will be found to be nearly a million 
dollars annually! There is probably no dis- 
trict of equal population on the globe in which 
the inhabitants are more numerously and tho-| 
roughly educated. ‘The people are opposed | 
to the formation of a large fund for the support | 
of their schools, but prefer the system of di-! 
rect tax, and there is no tax which is any | 
where more promptly levied or more cheer- | 
fully paid.— NV. YF. Obs. 


HORRORS OF TIE SLAVE TRADE. | 


When will the horrors of this traffic be fully | 
disclosed! When will the wrath of heaven 
cease to slumber, or the energies of earth be 
roused to put an end to it forever. ‘The Cape | 
of Good Hope shipping list, received by the) 
last arrival, contains the following dreadful ac- | 
count of the suffocation of six hundred human 
beings, fastened in the hold of aslave ship, 
that they might be kept quiet during a gale! | 

**The last accounts from the Mozambique | 
state that two slavers, one a ship, and the other | 
a brig, were wrecked in Mozambique harbour | 
during a hurricane from the south-east, but the 
crews of both, and 200 slaves on board the 
brig, were saved. The ship had arrived the | 
preceding day, and had not taken in any slaves. | 
It was reported of the brig, which was com- 
manded by a Spaniard, that she originally had 
on board nine hundred slaves, but during a 
hurricane (in the prosecution of her voyage} 
the hatches were battened down, and on open- 
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‘und the plenty, and variety, and excellency of 


| break up house, and send us to shift for our- 






THE FRIEND. 








6 years of age, 
ed person shall be sold at public auction, to be} living in servitude with J. B. J. Esq. Mr. J. is 
a slave for one year. The fourth provides} willing to part with him on reasonable terms, 
that the coloured person may give the required | and David is desirous of raising a sum to pur- 
bond at any time within the year; but if he} chase his freedom. You could not bestow a 
does not, at the end of the year, he shall again | favour on a more worthy object, as I have lived 
be placed in the custody of the sheriff. By the} many years a neighbour to David, and know 
fifth section it is provided that at the end of the} him to be an uncommonly smart, active, and 
year he shall be sold forlife. ‘The eighth see-| very honest fellow, &c.” 
tion allows two years for coloured persons to| David had a certificate, almost worn out, 
leave the republic. All found after that time| signed by no less than eight individuals and 
to be sold. ‘The ninth section forbids masters | firms of the highest respectability in the place 
of vessels, &c. to bring free coloured persons } of his late residence, addressed to six firms in 
within the limits of the republic under penalty | this city, as follows—* The undersigned, citi- 
of not less than $1,000, nor more than $10,-| zens of the Borough of do hereby 
000—with the exception of cooks and other! certify, that we have long been acquainted 
hands employed on board vessels.—/b. with the bearer of this, D. B., of colour, 
(black, about 50 years of age, over six feet 
high, and respectable in his manner and ap- 
pearance,) who is about to remove with his 
family to a free state—most likely to New 
We are all sensible what a stately seat it is:| York. D. B. has always sustained a good 
the heavens adorned with so many luminaries, character for industry, honesty, and integrity ; 
and the earth with groves, plains, valleys, hills, | and we take pleasure in recommending him to 
fountains, ponds, lakes, and rivers ; and variety | the favourable notice of all good persons in 
of fruits and creatures for food, pleasure and | whatever city, neighbourhood or state he may 
profit. In short, how noble ahouse he keeps, | locate. Witness our hands, &c.” 

In conversation with D. B. he said, “ I am 
a member of the church. My former master 
used to send me to Philadelphia and New 








The world represents a rare and sumptuous | 
palace; mankind the great family in it: and 
God, the mighty lord and master of it. 


his table ; his orders, seasons, and suitableness 
of every time and thing. But we must be as| 
sensible, or at least ought to be ; what careless | York in command of a vessel, with cargoes of 
and idle servants we are, and how short and) wheat and flaxseed, for many years. I could 
disproportionable our behaviour is to his boun-! not read nor write, and therefore a man was 
ty and goodness: how long he bears, how| sent with me to keep the accounts, but the 
often he reprieves and forgives us: who, not-) business was left to my judgment! When my 
withstanding our breach of promises and re-| master died, 12 years ago—I was sold, and 
peated neglects, has not yet been provoked to | my old mistress bid me off. I gave my young 
master $825 for my freedom; I also earned 
selves. Should not this great goodness raise | $1300 and paid for my wife and four children ; 
a due sense in us of our undutifulness, and a| and was eleven years paying it. Two children 
resolution to alter our course, and mend our) were born free. I now want my oldest boy, 
manners, that we may be for the future more| and then we shall all be together.” 
worthy communicants at our master’s good; Does any one say this is a solitary case? 
and great table. Especially since it is not; We say in reply, we have heard of many si- 
more certain that we deserve his displeasure, | milar instances, and doubtless there are thou- 
than that we shall feel it, if we continue to be! sands. Is it answered, slavery is more toler- 
unprofitable servants. : | able than we had thought, if slaves have such 
But though God has replenished this world| advantages, and fare so well. What! is it an 
with abundance of good things for man’s life | advantage for such men to be deprived of the 
and comfort, yet they are all but imperfect) privilege of learning to read and write? Is it 
goods. He only is the perfect good to whom | faring well to be robbed of one’s wages for 
they point. But, alas! man cannot see him | half a century? Is it good treatment to require 
for them ; though they should always see him | of such a man as David, who had served his 











ing them after the hurricane had subsided, it 
was discovered that 300 of the slaves had died 
from suffocation and want of food. The gale 
re-commenced, the hatches were battened down 
a second time, the consequence of which was 
an additional 300 slaves perished from the 
same causes, and 100 of the remaining 300 
slaves died on the passage to Mozambique 


harbour, whither she repaired for the purpose | 


of getting a farther supply.””—Jb. 


DISGRACEFUL LAW. 


The law for the expulsion and exclusion of 
all free persons of colour from Texas, makes 
it the duty of sheriffs and constables to arrest 
all such persons coming into the republic, after 
giving them ten days notice, and take them be- 
fore a judge, who shall exact from them a bond, 
in the penalty of $1,000, conditioned for re- 
moval out of the republic. The third pre- 


‘in them.—Penn’s Reflections and Maxims. | master so ably, so honestly, and for such a 


—_— length of time, to pay $2125 for his own free- 

THE HOOF OF OPPRESSION. dom, and that of his wife and his four chil- 

“A man's a man f.r a’ that.”—Burys dren? Is it good treatment and faring well 

The other day an officer of the American| for the old man to be obliged to go about beg- 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society received a| ging for money in a free state to redeem his 
note from a gentleman, formerly a member of} oldest boy from slavery ? And to be cast upon 


congress from a slave state, and now a resident the world, in his old age, after toiling day and 


of the vicinity of the city of New York, intro- 
ducing a tall and fine looking black man, a 
native of the same state, who wished to beg a 
| sufficient sum to purchase his oldest son, now 
/in slavery. ‘The note states, *‘ for a long term 


night for so many years to enrich another? If 
slavery had done no more evil than to trample 
upon a hundred or two such men as David, 
for 50 long years, it should arouse the man- 
hood of every citizen of this country to put 


of honest industry and praiseworthy service, | down a system of such complicated villany, as 


| 
mostly in command of a trading vessel, an actof| John Wesley was wort to call it, wherever 
manumission was passed, at the instance of his| the people of the United States have the con- 
late master, in his favour. He has paid by his| stitutional right; and to cry shame on those 
earnings to his late master, and the owners of| who, in this age, continue to sustain by ex- 


his children, $2100, and he has six of his| ample or argument, such a detestable “ institu- 
children with him, in New York. There being | tion.”’—Anti- Slavery Rep. 
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PREACHING OF FLOWERS. 
FROM AN OLD ENGLISH POET. 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit,—every leaf a book, 
Supplying to 7 fancy numerous teachers, 

rom loneliest nook. 


*Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 

A call to prayer; 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal band, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn 

Which God hath planned ; 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 

Tts choir, the winds and waves,—its organ, thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


There, amid solitude and shade, I wander 
Through the green isles, and stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 

The ways of God. 





ANTHONY BENEZET. 
(From Thorp’s Letters.) 


Manchester, 12 mo. 25, 1804. 





be cruel; and as for stubbornness, I cannot 
complain, for he is ready to do any thing, or 
go any where. I bred him myself. He is 
sometimes skittish and playful, and once ran 
away from me. You will hardly believe it, 
but there were more than fifty people after 
him, attempting in vain to stop him; yet he 
turned back of himself, and never stopped till 
he ran his head kindly into my bosom.” 


\ 
| Effects of the Natchez Tornado. 


Dr. Tooley has published, in the Natchez 
papers, some striking facts observed during 
the dreadful storm in that city. The ex- 
ternal rarefaction of the atmosphere was so 


| great and rapid, that several houses exploded 


from the pressure of the air within. The 


of them having their vitality destroyed, and the 


| growth of others so mnch suspended, that they 


did not revive for eight or ten days after. The 


| latter effects are accounted for by the great in- 


fluence exerted on the absorption of plants 
| from the sudden rarefaction of the air. They 


My dear Friend :—I will relate to thee, at| are peculiar to tornadoes, but are seldom ob- 


this time, a short anecdote which I had from 
James Thornton, of America, one of the first 


of the first rank who have visited us from that 


quarter of the world. He said, when Anthony 
Benezet was in his last illness, and very near 
his death, he went to see him. Anthony had 
been long distinguished as a lover and benefac- 
tor of mankind; but when James came into 
the room, he said he never had been more 
deeply impressed with a sense of spiritual 
poverty than he was at that time; and as he 
sat under these feelings, a view opened, how 
little all the merits of good works can avail, or 
be relied on, at such a time, or any thing short 
of our holy Redeemer. He took leave of him 
under these impressions, and the good man 
died, I think, very soon after, and James at- 
tended his burial; but, he said, when he en- 


tered into the house, it felt to him as if it were | British and Foreign Anti-Slavery society, is re- | 


divinely perfumed—something so like the open- 
ing of heaven, and a sense of the Divine pre- 
sence, as he had at no other time experienced. 
What a striking conformity between the death 
of this good man and that of his blessed Mas- 
ter! I thought this little story deserved to be 
remembered. 

With the salutation of love, in which I wish 
us both a continual increase, I am thy affec- 
tionate friend, 

Joun Tuorp. 


The following pleasing anecdote, illustrative 
of the strong attachment of the Ass for his 
master, is related by Bingley: 

An old man, who some years ago sold vege- 
tables in London, used in his employment an 
ass to convey his baskets from door to door. 
Frequently he gave the poor industrious crea- 
ture a handful of hay, or some pieces of bread, 
or greens, by way of refreshment and reward. 
The old man had no need of any goad for the 
animal, and seldom indeed had he to lift up his 
hand to drive it on. ‘This kind treatment was 
one day remarked to him, and he was asked 
whether his beast was apt to be stubborn. 
“Ah, master, (he replied,) it is of no use to 


served to produce so marked an effect as is 
above stated.— New Fork Obs. 
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We continue to receive unequivocal testi- 
mony to the successful working of the free 
labour system in the British West India colo- 
nies. Statements of a different character oc- 
| casionally appear, but these, in most instances, 
proceed from persons under selfish or pro- 
slavery influences, and form, at most, but ex- 
\ceptions to the general prosperity. The 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
| published in England under the sanction of the 


gularly forwarded to this offiee. ‘The number 
\for 5th mo. 6th and 20th are now before us. 
| Of their various and interesting contents, our 
limits, at present, will admit only of one short 
| article. As the opinion of a chief justice, by 
| the nature of his office, accustomed to the sift- 
ing and balancing of disputed questions, it is 
reasonable to suppose it to be the result of coo! 
reflection and deliberate investigation. 





leaves and buds of plants were seared, many | 





exception) neither the atrocities nor the wild 
vengeance of former times to repress and de- 
plore. All the jealousy of mastership, on the 
one side; all the impatience of restraint and 
turbulence which mastership, as it existed, gave 
birth to on the other,—have passed away, nor, 
most fortunately in this island, left a trace of 
bad feeling or exasperation behind: all the dis- 
sensions and evil passions of a former state of 
things having been lost in the gratitude and 
| fruition of the present. 

“It would not be fitting from this place to 
| discuss the general question of the negro cha- 
racter, his capacity or his abilities, but cer- 
tainly a more contented, peaceful, and well- 
disposed race than the population of this island 
can no where be met with. That they are not 
all industrious, that they have not all found 
out their own true and best interests, that they 
have not all yet learned that the chief charm 
| of existence in every rank of life is to be found 
lin well apportioned, and active, and useful ex- 
ertion of body and mind,—or that the destiny 
of man on this earth is, to gain ‘ his bread by 
the sweat of his brow,’ may be fairly laid 
more to their misfortune than their fault—to 
the former system cf slavery and its conse- 
quences—to the want of proper and patient 
instruction, and oftentimes to the want of pro- 
per management on the part of those whom 
Providence has placed in a higher grade of 
society. And if labour has in some instances 
been directed into other hands, or, from cir- 
cumstances, into other channels than formerly, 
there cannot be a doubt but that the nember of 
labourers now at work on your rich and beau- 
tiful valleys, and the amount of labour per- 
formed by them in the aggregate, is not less 
than during any period of the apprenticeship, 
| or proportionally of former times. Give, then, 
| your peasantry the same encouragement and 
opportunities, and the same training which 
' others have had in more favoured islands, and 
you will not find them either falter or fail, and 
| under a bountiful Providence you may speedily 





;enjoy a prosperity which you have not yet 
| known.” 
| 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
‘kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
_North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
| gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 

41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 


St. Lucia.—The late charge of the chief No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 


justice of this island, to the assessors of the 
royal court, affords the following satisfactory 
extract :—* I now proceed to direct your atten- 
tion to the more immediate object of our meet- 
ing in this hall, viz. the state of the calendar ; 
and here, again, there is fresh subject of con- 
gratulation for us all. Attribute the great dimi- 
nution of crime (particularly of the more hein- 
ous offences) to what you may, the fact is 
indisputable, that there has been a great dimi- 
nution of crime amongst the people. The 
way ward and savage passions, the rude revenge, 
which manifest themselves amongst the lower 
classes of society in every community, have 
displayed themselves here much less frequent- 
ly than heretofore. Since the apprenticeship 
ceased, we have had (with one single and sad 


street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 


| Visiting Managers for the Month.—Joseph 
|R. Jenks, No. 5 Vine street; John G. Hos- 
| kins; William Jones, No. 326 Arch street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 

Redmond. 
Attending Physician. —Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle, 
Diep, 7th mo, 2d. 1840, Rezecca B. Peirce, daugh- 
ter of Caleb Peirce, of this city, aged thirty-one years. 
in this city on the 4th inst. Wintiam NeepiEs, 
late of Talbot connty, Maryland, in the 79th year of 
his age. 














